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THE  BACKGROUND 


In  1958  President  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  came  to  power 
in  Pakistan  on  a platform  of  spirited  social  and  economic  reforms 
and  the  restoration  of  representative  government  and  civil  liberties. 

In  a broadcast  to  the  people,  he  said: 

. . let  me  announce  in  unequivocal  terms  that  our  ultimate 
aim  is  to  restore  democracy  . . 

In  a series  of  addresses  he  exhibited  the  hard-headed  common 
sense  that  has  won  the  Ayub  Administration  political  stability 
and  economic  growth  at  home,  and  respect  abroad. 

He  told  politicians:  “We  must  get  out  of  the  rut  of  shouting 
slogans  and  vociferous  acclamations,”  and  added:  “Building  up 
a nation  does  not  just  depend  on  talking  and  slogan-mongering.” 

He  told  the  people:  “The  government  or  a set  of  officers 
cannot  cope  with  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  vast  tasks 
ahead.  Every  man  and  woman  will  have  to  shoulder  part  of 
the  burden.” 

In  1962,  President  Ayub  Khan  introduced  Pakistan’s  new 
Constitution  based  on  checks  and  balances,  an  independent 
judiciary  and  free  elections.  He  then  declared: 

“The  implements  for  the  achievement  of  our  targets  are: 
responsible  leadership,  competent  legislators;  strong  and  stable 
government;  powerful  defense  forces;  clean  and  quick  ad- 
ministration; cheap  and  ready  justice;  multi-dimensional  pro- 
grams of  development  in  education,  industry,  commerce  and 
agriculture;  and  a relentless  passion  for  work,  ceaseless  work 
and  nothing  but  work.” 

Since  then,  the  Ayub  Administration  has  served  to  hasten 
Pakistan’s  progressive  transition  into  a modem  society.  These 
are  some  of  the  striking  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  foster 
the  growth  of  political  stability  in  Pakistan  since  1958: 
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• massive  land  reforms 

• organization  of  a system  of  democratic  institutions  at 
the  “grass  roots” 

• a new  Constitution 

• economic  growth  outpacing  population  growth 

• general  elections 

• educational  and  legal  reforms 

• Second  and  Third  Five-Year  Plans  launched. 

In  undertaking  the  task  of  radical  reshaping  of  Pakistan’s 
social,  economic  and  political  fabric,  President  Ayub  Khan  said 
he  was  guided  by  one  fundamental  objective.  He  expressed  it 
in  these  terms: 

“Our  aim  is  to  have  representative  institutions  based  on 
the  will  of  the  people.  They  shall  be  the  final  arbiters  of  who 
shall  govern  them  and  how.  In  other  words,  people  shall  have 
the  right  to  hire  and  fire  their  rulers.  This  is  basic.” 
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THE  CONSTITUTION 


In  drafting  a new  Constitution  for  Pakistan,  its  country’s 
political  planners  took  into  account  a number  of  vital  considera- 
tions. One  consideration  was  that  Pakistan  comprises  two  parts 
—separated  by  some  1,000  miles.  Another  was  that  geographically 
Pakistan  is  encircled  by  the  three  largest  countries  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  population:  China,  India  and  the  USSR. 

These  considerations  imposed  two  imperatives  on  the  political 
planners.  First,  that  the  constitutional  pattern  of  Pakistan  must 
be  federal.  Second,  that  the  constitutional  arrangements  must 
ensure  political  stability. 

The  quest  led  to  the  adoption  of  a presidenital  system  of 
government  based  on  a combination  of  the  American  and  Swiss 
constitutional  structures,  i.e.  checks  and  balances,  a division  of 
powers,  a fixed  term  of  office  for  the  incumbent  administration 
and  an  amalgam  of  free  direct  and  indirect  elections  by  secret 
ballot. 

The  parliamentary  system,  a logical  aftermath  of  the  colonial 
experience,  was  unable  to  sustain  the  internal  and  external  pres- 
sures, political  as  well  as  economic.  This  was  the  hard  lesson 
learnt  from  the  recurring  political  crises  which  bedevilled  the 
country  under  the  parliamentary  system. 

By  1958  it  had  become  abundantly  clear  that  if  Pakistan 
was  to  meet  the  challenge  of  independence  it  must  develop  a 
pattern  of  democratic,  stable  government  suited  to  its  people. 

This  was  the  situation  when  President  Ayub  Khan  initiated 
the  search  for  a constitutional  system  embodying  the  principles 
of  representative  government  and  civil  liberties. 

Within  100  days  of  taking  power,  the  Ayub  Administration 
introduced  sweeping  land  reforms.  The  aim  was  two-fold:  (i)  to 
spur  agricultural  production;  and  (ii)  to  smash  the  political  hold 
of  feudal  interests.  The  reforms  dispersed  political  power  among 
a wider  class  of  peasant  proprietors  and  strengthened  democracy 
in  the  rice  and  wheat  fields. 
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A year  later,  in  1960,  in  a national  election,  President  Ayub 
Khan  asked  for  a mandate  to  draw  up  a Constitution. 

By  secret  ballot,  he  received  an  overwhelming  vote  of  con- 
fidence. Accordingly,  the  President  named  an  eleven-member 
Commission  to  study  constitutional  problems.  A questionnaire 
was  issued  to  various  political  organizations,  prominent  indi- 
viduals, trade  unions,  women’s  groups  and  other  organizations. 
After  examining  6,269  replies  and  interviewing  565  prominent 
leaders  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  Commission  submitted  its  findings 
to  the  President  in  1961.  In  March  next  year,  based  on  the  Com- 
mission’s recommendations,  Pakistan’s  new  Constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated. The  President  said: 

“It  represents,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  the  results  of 
a mature  and  honest  assessment  of  the  lessons  of  our  past . . . 
and  the  requirements  of  the  foreseeable  future.” 

The  new  Constitution  is  presidential  and  federal  in  character. 
It  provides  for: 

• the  protection  of  fundamental  rights,  such  as  equality 
before  the  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  association, 
and  freedom  to  profess,  practice  or  propagate  religion. 

• an  elected  single  house  of  representatives  at  the  center 
(the  National  Assembly)  and  elected  single  houses  in 
each  of  the  two  provinces  (the  Provincial  Assemblies). 

• the  election  of  a President  for  a fixed  five-year  term 
through  secret  ballot  by  an  electoral  college  which  itself 
is  elected  on  the  basis  of  adult  franchise,  also  by  secret 
ballot. 

• an  independent  judiciary  with  a Supreme  Court  as  the 
highest  judicial  authority  for  the  entire  land. 

• a series  of  checks  and  balances  on  the  power  of  the 
three  branches  of  government— executive,  legislative  and 
judicial,  e.g.,  the  President  may  veto  a bill;  the  Assembly 
may  override  a Presidential  veto  by  a two-thirds 
majority;  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  appellate 
authority  on  the  constitutionality  of  a bill. 
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For  Pakistan  the  introduction  of  the  Constitution  was  a revolu- 
tion. For  the  first  time  the  concept  that  leadership  in  Pakistan 
belonged  to  ministerial  chairs  or  high-powered  public  figures  was 
scrapped.  Under  the  Ayub  Administration,  Pakistan’s  110  million 
people  were  given  a real  opportunity  to  decide  their  affairs  by 
the  ballot.  In  the  President’s  words: 

“Our  Constitution  is  democratic  and  presidential  in  pattern. 
It  ensures  that  the  State  would  exercise  its  power  and 
authority  through  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  It 
guarantees  the  protection  of  law  to  all,  and  inter  alia  declares 
that  no  action  detrimental  to  the  life,  liberty,  body,  reputa- 
tion or  property  of  any  person,  shall  be  taken  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.” 

So  far  so  good— as  a philosophic  concept.  But  how  did  the 
Constitution  work  out  in  practice?  In  1964  and  1965,  the  Con- 
stitution was  put  to  the  test. 
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THE  ELECTIONS 


The  first  test  under  the  new  Constitution  came  between 
October  31  and  November  19,  1964.  The  nation  went  to  the 
polls  to  elect  80,000  members  to  the  Electoral  College,  40,000 
members  for  each  of  the  two  provinces. 

It  was,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  a “gigantic  operation.” 
In  terms  of  Pakistan’s  history  it  was  also  unprecedented.  Every 
adult  man  and  woman  in  the  country  was  entitled  to  exercise 
the  right  to  vote— about  50,000,000  people.  Nearly  80  per  cent 
of  the  electorate  patiently  queued  up  and  exercised  the  right. 
Few  elections  in  history  have  attracted  such  a high  percentage 
of  voters  to  the  polls. 

The  elections  were  conducted  from  the  rugged  hills  of  the 
historic  Khyber  Pass  to  the  fertile  plains  of  West  Pakistan  and 
the  picturesque  lowlands  of  East  Pakistan. 

At  a public  meeting,  President  Ayub  Khan  declared: 

“It  is  for  you  to  elect  your  own  representatives  according 
to  your  own  free  will.  I will  say  only  this  that  the  man  you 
choose  be  a good  man,  a man  of  virtue,  of  dependable 
honesty  and  integrity.  He  should  have  the  fear  of  God  in  his 
heart  and  the  passion  for  service  and  pride  for  his  country, 
and  a spirit  of  sacrifice.  Above  all,  he  should  be  a competent 
man  who  can  work  and  discharge  his  functions  with  ability 
and  credit. 

“If  these  virtues  are  to  be  found  in  a man  who  is  your 
personal  enemy,  then  honesty  demands  that  you  should 
vote  for  him.” 

The  election  to  the  Electoral  College  went  smoothly  and 
peacefully. 

Then  came  the  acid  test.  On  January  2,  1965,  the  Presi- 
dential election  was  held,  and  this  was  followed  on  March  21 
by  elections  to  the  National  Assembly. 

Pakistan  was  primed  for  the  Presidential  contest. 
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Suspense  swept  the  nation  on  the  eve  of  the  balloting.  The 
campaigning  was  intense— President  Ayub  Khan  running  on  his 
record  as  the  nominee  of  the  Pakistan  Muslim  League  against  a 
candidate  supported  by  the  Combined  Opposition  Parties.  The 
election  tapered  down  to  a struggle  over  whether  Pakistan  would 
continue  to  tread  the  path  of  the  presidential  system  or  revert 
to  the  parliamentary  system  of  government. 

In  either  case,  there  was  no  dispute  that  Pakistan’s  form  of 
government  must  be  democratic. 

President  Ayub  Khan  won  the  election  by  a landslide  and 
was  elected  to  a five-year  term.  He  polled  64  per  cent  of  the 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College. 

In  victory,  the  President  displayed  humility.  “Those  who  have 
opposed  me  have  also  served  the  cause  of  democracy,”  he  said. 

He  characterized  the  election  returns  as  “a  clear  mandate” 
for  his  policies,  but  tempered  his  observation  by  calling  for  a 
cooling  of  “the  passions  generated  by  the  election.” 

On  March  21,  the  nation  returned  to  the  polls  to  elect  the 
National  Assembly.  “There  is  only  one  yardstick  in  your  hand 
to  measure  the  worth  of  a candidate,”  the  President  said,  “and 
that  is  the  yardstick  of  merit  and  merit  alone.” 

The  President’s  party  won  an  absolute  majority  in  the  National 
Assembly  by  securing  116  seats:  65  from  West  Pakistan  and 
51  from  East  Pakistan.  The  opposition  won  13  seats;  inde- 
pendents, 19. 

The  triumph  of  democracy  and  the  establishment  of  political 
stability  in  Pakistan  has  won  widespread  accolades  around  the 
globe.  For  example,  in  the  United  States: 

• The  Washington  Post  said:  “Ayub’s  victory  in  Pakistan 

continues  in  office  a regime  that  can  claim  a great  deal  of 

credit  for  putting  the  country  in  a state  of  political  stability 

and  on  the  road  to  economic  development.” 
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• The  Chrisian  Science  Monitor  described  Pakistan’s  elec- 
tions as  a “significant  step  forward.” 

• The  New  York  Times  said  that  the  President  gave  his 
opposing  candidate  “a  fair  run”  and  recalled  that  “on  assum- 
ing office  six  years  ago,  President  Ayub  had  waged  war 
against  corruption,  black  markets,  demagogic  politicians  and 
tax  dodgers,”  adding,  “No  doubt  this  was  remembered  in 
the  voting.” 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


On  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election,  President  Ayub  Khan 
spelt  out  his  personal  philosophy  in  a political  manifesto.  The 
day  after  his  election  he  reaffirmed  the  principles  set  forth  therein. 
These  are  some  of  the  highlights  which  will  guide  his  Administra- 
tion during  1965-70: 

• “democracy  provides  the  surest  means  of  securing  the 
fullest  participation  of  the  people  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country.” 

• “whatever  the  institutional  form  democracy  may  take 
in  Pakistan,  it  must  be  based  on  pragmatism  rather  than 
dogmatism  and  must  safeguard  the  basic  right  of  the 
people  to  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  association  and 
freedom  of  assembly  under  the  rule  of  law.” 

• “the  reforms  such  as  the  land  reforms,  educational 
reforms,  constitutional  reforms  and  administrative  reforms 
introduced  during  the  last  six  years  are  aimed  at  freeing 
the  society  from  the  shackles  of  past  domination,  and 
elimination  of  class  tensions  and  conflicts.” 

• “only  an  elightened  approach  based  on  practical  realism 
rather  than  dominated  by  theorization,  will  help  us  to 
shed  retrograde  and  antiquated  traditionalism  and  usher 
in  an  era  of  true  liberation:  political,  cultural,  social, 
economic  and  intellectual.” 

• “in  all  material  and  economic  matters  our  attitude 
should  not  be  doctrinaire  but  one  dictated  by  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  situation.” 

• “growth  and  development  need  time  and  not  all  the 
benefits  can  be  secured  by  one  generation.  We  have  to 
work  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  those  who  will 
follow  us,  and  the  thought  that  most  of  the  benefits  of 
our  efforts  may  be  reaped  by  the  coming  generations 
should  be  the  mainstay  of  our  effort.” 
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• “reforms  should  be  undertaken  in  a missionary  and  not 
in  a vainglorious  spirit.  The  objective  should  be  to 
produce  a better  arrangement  rather  than  to  destroy  an 
existing  arrangement.” 

• “we  cannot  afford  to  think  in  terms  of  provinces  or 
regions.  The  economic  advancement  which  we  have 
already  achieved  has  taken  us  to  a stage  where  further 
progress  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  evolve  a national 
outlook,  a national  vision  and  to  secure  national  unity.” 

• “empty  slogans  and  fond  hopes  will  get  us  nowhere.  It 
is  only  through  hard  work  undertaken  in  a selfless  spirit 
and  in  the  service  of  the  community  that  we  can  achieve 
results.” 

Clearly,  the  prospects  of  political  stability,  as  well  as  of 
economic  growth,  in  Pakistan  are  bright. 
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